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PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION, 


(Continued from page 154.) 
“The Reign of Angiosperms. This includes 
the epoch which commences with the chalk and 
ends at the conclusion of the tertiary period, or 


that immediately preceding the present flora of 


the globe. There is a predominance in this epoch 
of plants resembling more nearly those of the pre- 
sent day. These belong chiefly to the divisions 
of monocotyledons and dicotyledons, having seed- 
vessels, and hence called angiosperms, 

Thus all the phenomena connected with fossil 
plants, show that great changes have taken place 
in our planet during its preparation for the abode 
of man, the noblest of God’s works on earth; and 
they lead us to think of that final change when 
the earth shall be renewed and made a habitation 
of righteousness and peace. ‘ But the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are there- 
in, Shall be burnt up. Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and god- 
liness ; looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens, being on 
fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless we, accord- 
ing to His promise, look for new heavens anda 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent that ye may be found of Him 
in peace, without spot, and blameless,’—(2 Peter 
iii. 1O—14.) 

‘** In prosecuting our geological researches in a 
right spirit, we need not fear that we shall ever 
arrive at a point where the knowledge of nature 
will be found to be at variance with the truth of 
Scripture. The volume of Nature and the vol- 
ume of Inspiration are the products of the same 
Omniscient Mind. God is the author of both; 
and the more thoroughly each is studied, the 
more shall we be constrained to admit the unnum- 
bered harmonies which subsist betwixt the two, 
and the beautiful light of illustration which they 
reciprocally shed on one another. Founding on 
this simple consideration of the common author- 
ship of the two volumes, we may discard every 
jealousy of true science, and say with confidence 
that Christianity has everything to hope and no- 
thing to fear from the advancement of philosophy. 


jabundance, but from defect of knowledge; not 
| from its going beyond, but from its stopping short 
‘of its legitimate bounds.’ All the discoveries of 
geology tend only to confirm the statements of 
Scripture, as has been ably shown by Dr. King, 
‘in his volume on the connection between Geology 
and Religion. 

| Qn the subject of Bible teaching in reference 
to the laws of nature, the following remarks of 
Gaussen deserve to be studied :—* Open the Bible, 
examine the fifty sacred authors therein, from 
Moses—who wrote in the wilderness 400 years 
before the siege of Troy—to the fisherman son of 
| Zebedee, who wrote 1500 years later in Ephesus 
‘and Patmos, under the reign of Domitian; and 
| you will find none of those mistakes which the 
science of every country detects in the works of 
preceding generations, Carefully go through the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, in search of 
such faults, and as you carry on the investiga- 
tion, remember that it is a book which treats of 
everything, which describes nature, which re- 
counts its wonders, which records its creation, | 
which tells us of the formation of the heavens, olf 
the light, of the waters, of the air, of the moun- 
tains, of animals, and of plants ;—that it is a book 
which acquaints us with the first revolutions of 
the world, and which foretells also its last ;—that 
it is a book which describes them with circum- 
stantial details, invests them with sublime poetry, 
and chants them in, fervent melodies ;—that it is 
a book replete with eastern imagery, full of ma- 
jesty, variety, and boldness ;—that it is a book 
which treats of the earth and things visible, and 
at the same time of the celestial world and things 
invisible ;—that it is a book in which nearly filty 
writers, of every degree of cultivation, of every 
order, of every condition, and separated from one 
another by 1500 years, have been engaged ;— 
that it is a book written variously in the centre of 
Asia, in the sands of Arabia, in the deserts of 
Judea, inthe porches of the Jewish Temple and 
in the rustic schools of the prophets of Bethel and 
Jericho, in the magnificent palaces of Babylon 
and on the idolatrous banks of the Chebar, and 
afterwards in the centre of western civilization, in 
the midst of the Jews and their ignorant councils, 
among polytheism and its idols, and as it were in 
‘the bosom of pantheism and its foolish philoso- 
phy ;—that it is a book whose first writer was, 
during forty years, brought up among the magi- 
cians of Egypt, who regarded the sun, planets, 
and elements as endowed with intelligence, react- 
ing upon and governing our world by their con- 
tinual evaporation ;—and that it is a book whose 
first pages preceded, by more than 900 years, the 
most ancient philosophers of Greece and Asia, 
Thales, Pathagoras, Zaleucus, Zenophon, and 
Confucius ;—that it is a book which carries its 
| records into the scenes of the invisible world, the 
hierarchy of angels, the latest periods of futurity, 
‘and the glorious consummation of all things. 
| Well, search in its 50 authors, its 66 books, its 
| 1189 chapters, and its 31,173 verses,—search for 
la single one of the thousand errors with which 
levery ancient and modern author abounds, when 


find it. . . . It never does violence to facts, 
nor to the principles of sound natural philosophy. 
Never in one single instance will you find it in 
opposition to the just ideas which science has 
given us, regarding the form of our globe, its 
magnitude, and its geology. There is, 
therefore, no physical error whatever in the 
Scriptures; and this transcendent fact, which be- 
comes more admirable in proportion as it is made 
the subject of closer investigation, is a striking 
proof of the inspiration which dictated them, even 
to their least expressions.’ 

“ Effects of Plants on the sand of the shore,and 
on the mud of rivers, Even at the present geo- 
logical epoch, plants are concerned in the changes 
which are taking place in the soil of our globe. 
Many of them are beneficially employed in pre- 
venting the encroachments of the sea on the land, 
and in fixing the loose soil of our shores. The 
roots and underground stems of plants growing 
in these situations extend themselves widely in 
all directions in search of food, and thus become 
interwoven together so as to sustain the soil ina 
sort of Basket-work, and consolidate the sands 
thrown up by the waves of the ocean. This is 
well seen in the case of the common bent or mar- 
ram of our shores, and in some of the species of 
carex growing in the sand. ‘The great sea-dyke 
which prevents the inundation of Holland is said 
to owe its stability in a great measure to the plants 
which grow upon it. Plants also increase the 
quantity of dry land by growing in the mud depo- 
sited by rivers at their mouth. ‘The quantity of 
mud carried down by rivers at the present day is 
immense. Ansted states that the Rhine at Bonn 
has been calculated to carry down 400 tons of 
solid matter per hour; and in the course of one 
year 7000 to 8000 millions of tons. The whole 
of the Delta of the Ganges, comprising 20,000 
square miles, has been formed by that river and 
its tributaries, ‘The quantity of mud carried down 
in the rainy season is so great, that it may be de- 
tected 60 miles from the coast. In the flood sea- 
son, Major Rennel calculates that 450 millions of 
tons of mud are brought down by the Ganges 
daily. It is said that the muddy nature of the 
Amazon may be seen in the ocean at the distance 
of 300 miles from its mouth. This mud, when 
deposited, is speedily taken possession of by 
plants, and thus its stability is secured. Out of 
the deposits of the Rhine the greater part of Hol- 
land has thus been formed, and out of those of 
the Po a large portion of the Venetian territory 
has arisen. ‘he papyrus of the ancients, the 
bulrush of the Scriptures has contributed in no 
small degree to form the Delta of the Nile; and 
the mangrove trees of the present day are thus 
contributing to the formation of new land in tro- 
pical countries, ‘The seeds of the mangrove ger- 
minate before being detached from the branches, 
and when they drop into the loose mud in which 
the plant grows, they immediately become trees 
with singular stems, which divide near the base, 
and allow the water of the tide and the rivers to 
flow freely between them, By the double 
agency of roots and germinating seeds there is 


here is a knowledge of nature which is essen-|they speak of the heavens or of the earth, of their| thus a very rapid acquisition of new land, which, 
tially atheistic, but this arises not from super-| revolutions or their elements, and you will fail to| although swampy and unwholesome at first, 
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ultimately may be made fit for the habitation of | somewhat frightened the sheep, and it deviated |shovel not being known. During the work most 
man, | slightly from the true course, darting into a lamp /|of the men keep up a peculiar monotonous chant 


“ And such the mangrove, which, at full-moon flood, 
Appeared itself a wood upon the waters, 
But when the tide left bare its upright roots, 
A wood on piles suspended in the air.” 


We find man himself pursuing the same system, 
and, whether he knows or not that he is imita- 


solidate the mud which his piers and dams have 
detained, that he may gain a new territory from 
the waters, or to arrest the progress of the sands 
which might be blown by the wind so as to injure | 
the land. Thus does the marsh at length become 
a plain fitted for pasturage and agriculture, and 
the sands are consvlidated and prevented from 
shifting. 

“ The lowest tribes of plants become in an eés- 
pecial manner an object of study to the zoological 
inquirer, in consequence of the great similarity 
which exists between them and the lowest tribes 
of animals. For, while there are wide and mark- 
ed differences between the higher plants and ani- 
mals, the lowest members of these two kingdoms 
of nature approach so nearly, that it is difficult to 
tell where the one begins and the other ends. 
Thus sponges, which are considered as belonging 
to the lowest class of animals, were at one time 
looked upon as vegetables; and the common cor- 
alline (Corallina officinalis), has been lately 
transferred from the domain of the zoologist to 
that of the botanist. Some bodies which Ehren- 
berg represents as infusory animals, are now 
considered as being of vegetable origin. 

“The most careless observer must have no- 
ticed on the seashore many interesting produc- 
tions, to all appearance of a vegetable nature, 
resembling plants in their form and habits ;—some 
of them being arborescent in their mode of growth, | 


| 


and fixed by roots to rocks, stones, and other| 
substances, in the same manner as sea-weeds, | 
The opinions of naturalists were long divided | 
concerning these bodies, and we are indebted to 
the work of Mr. John Ellis, on Corallines, for the| 
proof of their animal nature. 


“Involved in sea-wrack here we find a race 
Which science, doubting, knew not where to place; 
On shell or stone is dropp’d the embryo seed, 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed.” 


There are still, however, many productions which 
occupy an intermediate space between the animal | 
and vegetable kingdom, and for the time being| 
the zoologist and botanist must consent to joint 
occupancy. ‘The existence of movements is by | 
no means sufficient to form a line of demarcation, | 
for many true sea-weeds exhibit distinct motions | 
in their spores; and it has been recently stated | 
that analysis can do little to help us in many 
cases ; for cellulose, which has been long consid- 
ered as characteristic of plants, has recently been 
detected in the structure of the tunics of the ani- 
mals called Ascidians. 
structure, functions, or chemical composition, we 
encounter great difficulties in distinguishing be- 
Iween the lowest members of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and much still requires to 
be done ere we can come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. 


(To be continued.) | 
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|store, followed by the whole flock. 
|anxious to witness the sport, instantly blockaded | others joining in the burthen. 
ithe door, so that there was no mode of egress for | others have borne witness to the amount of work 
|the unceremonious visiters, and as said lamp store | these labourers will get through, All the work. 
was too contracted to suit their peculiar notions, |men are natives, and the expense is provided from 
and wishing to regain their liberty as specdily as | the viceroy’s private income. 
ting nature, sowing vegetation to secure and con-| possible, they saw no other means of escape but | are employed on the works, 


|accommodated in 


| way, as Cairo lies only 40 feet above the Medit- 


Thus, whether we regard | 


The crowd, |i 


through ithe window, 


n short staves—one singing the solo, and the 
Stephenson and 


About 10,000 men 
They are all press. 


One of them made a break, ed labourers, employed for a month at a time, 
and leaped through the show window upon the and receiving a small allowance in bread and 
pavement, demolishing in its progress, glassware, | money. 

china, &c., with an alacrity truly praiseworthy. | military. 


They are guarded like prisoners by the 
The cost, it is believed by Stephenson 


The crowd immediately fell back from the door, |and Swinburne, the engineers, will reach $5,000,. 


and aliowed a free passage, but every sheep | 000, 
jumped through that hole in the window. 


ee 


Part of the line is completed: in another 


|year it is expected the whole will be opened to 
|Cairo, and then there is a probability of the con- 
I y 
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Under the Sanitary Act of the British Parlia-| 


Hollow bricks are increasing in favour. Their 


ment, passed after the first visitation of cholera,|advantages are said to be, a saving of 15 to 20 


a great deal has been done in the towns through- 
out the kingdom, through the instrumentality of 
Health Committees and Sanitary Commissioners, | 
towards removing and obviating many of the 
causes which have rendered towns less healthy 
than the country, and have promoted the engen- 
dering and spread of disease. A general system 
of sewerage in place of open gutters has been in- 
troduced, and to avoid the exhalations which 
might escape at the openings into these, attention 
has been turned to their ventilation. At Liver- 
pool, it is proposed to make use of a chimney of | 
great height, the base of which is above the levels 
of all the sewers. By means of fire it is believed | 
the foul gases will be abstracted and possibly | 
consumed, or so changed by passing through the | 
flame as to be rendered innocuous, 
The frequent breaking up of pavements to lay | 


|and repair water pipes and for other purposes, in- | 


terferes greatly with the proper drainage of the| 
streets. ‘To prevent this, a system of subways| 
or tunnels is proposed, In these ways the pipes | 
are to be so placed as to be always accessible. | 


the wires of the electric telegraph could all be| 
these. It is,” says he, “1| 
think, impossible to overestimate the advantages 
which this mode presents.” 


. | 
Alexandria near the great warehouses on the ba- 


sin of the Mahmudich Canal, and follows the 
direction of this canal along a narrow tongue of | 
land between the Lakes Madyer and Mareotis. | 
These past, the line takes a south-easterly direc- | 
tion towards Cairo, passing over two great 
branches, and some small canals of the Nile. 
The country is highly favourable for a rail-| 


| 


erranean Sea, and the delta is almost a perfect| 
plain. The level of the road is however deter- 
mined by the greatest height of the inundation of 
|the Nile, and is therefore carried on an embank- 
| ment from 8 to 10 feet high. ‘The material for it 
is obtained from side-cuttings or continuous ditches 
|one on each side of the line. The work is thus| 
‘carried out. The stronger labourer excavates 
| with a broad hoe about 5 by 10 inches of soil, | 


. . . . . | 
and deposits it in a palm basket which lies between | 





Sheep among the Crockery.—A very amusing | 


incident occurred a few days since in Cincinnati,|15 inches in diameter, and with two strong han-| 
illustrative of the natural instinct of one sheep/dles. This basket when {ull is taken by a young- 


his feet, and which is of a half-round shape about | 


1000 volumes, 


per cent. in clay, one-third less time in drying, 
20 per cent. saved in fuel in the kilns, and sav- 
ing in carriage by 6 cwt. in every thousand. In 
a small kiln of 20,000 bricks, which consumed 
seven tons of coal if solid bricks, five tons 
only were required if perforated. As regards 
building, the mortar going into the perforations 
acts as pins or bolts to the building, making a more 
firm and solid bond, A wall thus constructed, is 
full of air cells, ‘These obstruct the passage of 
heat, and render a house built of hollow bricks, 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. A hol- 
low brick differs from an ordinary brick in being 
perforated from end to end by a cylindrical in- 
strument which removes about one-fifih of its 
solid contents, 

A man named Salt, of Saltaire, near Bradford, 
in England, has built a mill for the manufacture 
of mohair and alpaca, which contains 114 acres 
of flooring, (each floor being an arch of hollow 
bricks,) and lighted by plate-glass windows, 


‘Twelve hundred looms wiil weave 30,000 yards 
|The Engineer of Liverpool, under the Sanitary | 


| Act, remarks, that “sewerage, gas supply, and|is building a town to lodge the 8000 or 9000 


of alpaca per day, or 5688 miles ina year. He 
hands whom he will have to employ. The 
houses are to be replete with every convenience 
requisite for the health, comfort, and well-being 
of the inhabitants. ‘The architect is expressly 


; ‘enjoined to use every precaution to prevent the 
They have a railway in Egypt: it begins at| 


pollution of the air or water, Wide streets, gar- 
dens, ground for recreation, baths and wash- 
houses, a covered market, schools and a meeting- 
house, each combining the improvements brought 
to light by modern art and science, are main fea- 
tures in the scheme, 

John Jacob Astor left $400,000 to found a pub- 
lic library in the city.of New York. It,has 
recently been opened, and contains nearly 80,000 
volumes, When completed it will contain 100,- 
The room in which the books are 
placed is 100 feet in length by 64 in width, and 
50 in height. A broad skylight extending two- 
thirds of its length, with a row of huge curved 
panes of glass on each side, and a double sash 
spreading nearly horizontally across the centre, 
pours in a flood of light from above, which with 
that let in through the ten broad windows in front 
and eight in rear, gives an uncommonly cheerful 
aspect to the apartment, ‘The books are arrang- 
ed in alcoves according to the subjects of which 
they treat. All the departments of human know- 


to follow another, A small drove was coming up| er labourer, who carries it on his head or slung|ledge are embraced, some more completely than 


the street, and when they arrived opposite the| 
Gibson House, the foremost one made a rush to}! 


go into an alley, but a man suddenly coming out, | 


by the handles on his shoulders. Having arrived | 
at the place directed, he empties the stuff, which 


others. To mathematics special attention has 
been given. A very competent judge pronounces 





is spread by a hoe again—such a thing as a 


it to be superior in that department, to the Royal 
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Library at Berlin, Languages, Bibliography, and 
History, occupy many shelves. 





From the Leisure Hour. 





this tubing and not avail himself of the unspeak- | one, by which a mistaken order leads to damage 


able advantages it affords. and perhaps to fatal results, no tongue can tell, 
At a certain stage of manufacture, gutta percha|In case of a “man overboard,” a gutta percha 


to give it colours and other properties not natue | 


rally appertaining to it. The first application of| 
this principle that we witnessed was shown in| 

The acoustic properties of gutta percha are|some very beautifully variegated shot-pouches, | 
truly marvellous, As a conductor of sound, it/ The gutta percha, being a non-absorbent, “ keeps 
stands unrivailed. We found tubes in use all|the powder dry” far better than leather. . . . It} 


A Visit to the Gutta Pereha Works, 


(Continued from page 159.) 





may be incorporated with other substances so as| rope will float, instead of sinking as the ordinary 


ropes do, and thus multiply the chances of safety 
to the sufferer. Many other articles of great 
utility on shipboard are also constructed of gutta 
percha, which, especially to emigrants and those 
unused to life at sea, will prove particularly valu- 
able, One advantage is, that if you do break a 


i over the factory for the purpose of distant com- | appears that the admixture of some substances gutta percha article—not @ very likely occur- 

. munication. Its application in churches and cha-| slightly extends and improves the properties of | rence, by the way—there is little loss, since you 

o pels has been well tested. A very beautiful | gutta percha ; but, for most practical purposes, the | can sole your shoes with a broken bucket, for in- 

é “ sound-receiver” may be placed either inside or| article in its pure and natural state is preferable, stance, and then put the rest of your gutta percha 

A in front of the pulpit. From this a “ main” pipe| especially in point of strength. The variegated | articles into a state of thorough repair by soften. 

“ or tube is “laid on” in the middle aisle, from| gutta percha is prepared by placing layers of the | ing the little old bits which are left. 

.. which branches are conducted to pews occupied | different colours required, one over the other, like | A very excellent and permanent source of 
by deaf persons, The only portion that appears |so many strata (as confectioners make the varie- | amusement for children on a voyage, and indeed 
at all in sight is a small and elegant branch which gated sweet-stuff), the whole then being rolled to-| for all children everywhere, particularly during 

ie reaches to the ear, By this means—as scores of gether and kneaded in warm water. Some beau-|the long winter evenings, is provided by gutta 

10 the afflicted ones can joyfully testify—a deaf per-/ tiful tints procured by these means were shown | percha in various colours, which is sold for ama- 

~ son can hear as well in one part of the church or| us, one of which—a dark rosc-wood—particularly |teur modelling, with which the children may 

ne chapel as another; and those now can hear dis-| attracted our attention. = make fantastic figures, take casts, and amuse 

i tinctly who before could not even when close to} In the ornamental department, the exquisitely | themselves with this plastic and beautiful sub- 

ed the minister, The deaf gentleman can now sit beautiful productions are too varied and multifari-| stance in a thousand ways which will readily 

- in his own family pew in comfort, instead of| ous to be fully detailed ; they included inkstands | suggest themselves. Children may make gutta 

ds being compelled to take up his uncomfortable| in ten or a dozen useful and ornamental varieties, percha horses, dogs, houses, and other toys, and 

ns location in some crowded spot near the pulpit, or,| bowls, drinking-cups, picture-frames and looking-| they will not be liable to breakage. Moreover, if 
ore perhaps, even on the very stairs thereof. One) glass frames, ornamental mouldings, jars, soap- | Johnny does break his horse, all you have to do, 
is church was named in which a single pew con- | dishes, vases of various styles, curtain and cornice | jf it is past mending, is to soften it in boiling wa- 

a tained eight deaf persons, all now able to hear the| rings, which are noiseless, and therefore a great | ter, and sole his boots with it, or mend your gutta 

ks, preacher—a sight which must gladden the heart | boon to nervous invalids ; card, fruit, pin, pen, tooth- percha baskets, bowls, or foot-pans, 

‘ole of every philanthropist, and indeed of every be-| brush and shaving-brush trays ; flower-stands, | (Conclusion next week.) 

‘ng holder. A mistress also may have a tube from| watch-stands, shells, and lighter stands; medal. | cana 

2. her bedroom to that of her servant, and call her) lions, brackets, cornices, and an endless variety | Fee “The Felent.” 

its atonce. This is valuable, as some domestics ap-| of mouldings in imitation of carved oak, rosewood, | BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
pear to experience considerable difficulty in hear- | &c., for the decoration of rooms and cabinet-| Minist a Ela a 
ing a bell, especially if it should ring somewhat| work. Time will develop this department to an |‘ ms ef te Yeadie ta and other Seeeeenes members 

; x : ‘ s= | indeGaite extent y Meeting of Philadelphia. 

ord, too early in the morning for their tastes and in-| in tent. 

ure clinations. ‘Tubes may also communicate with | The surgical uses of gutta percha, are almost JAMES HARRISON, 

ores the parlour and the kitchen. It would certainly equally varied. With regard to splints, an re (Continued from page 157.) 

low be a great boon to servants to be told what is) perienced surgeon says :—* I hereby certify that) In the year 1688, James Harrison removed 

ws. wanted in this way, instead of their having to run { have, during a stay of six weeks in Calcutta, in | into Lancashire, to Bolton in the Moors, He 

ards up-stairs, and then have to go down again, only | several cases used gutta percha for splints, and continued faithfully travelling about in his Mas- 

He perhaps to bring up some article which they may | did not find it in any way affected by the tem- | ter’s service, as called thereto, and for his labours 

000 have had in their hands when the bell rung.| perature, which was, on an average, from ninety- | at home and abroad was often a sufferer in dis- 
The Where gutta percha is “ laid on” in the residence| two to ninety-seven degrees.” ‘Thus much for its| traints and imprisonments, I[n the year 1676, 
ence of a medical man, you ring the “ night bell,” and| heat-bearing qualities. It is also used in thin his daughter Phebe was married to Phineas Pem- 
eing apply your ear to the mouthpiece of the gutta| sheets for bandages, while stethoscopes are con-|berton, On the 3lst of the First month, 1679, 
ssly percha tube. He is in bed, and keeps there ; put. | structed of it, and several other surgical articles. | James Harrison being at a meeting at Maccles- 
t the ting his mouth to the other end, the dialogue goes| Its domestic uses are still more diversified. | field, in Cheshire, the mayor of that place and 
gar- on:— Cisterns may be lined with it. It makes capital | two justices of the peace came and took down the 
aii ‘© Medical Man.—Who's there? (Here he puts | clothes-lines ; for, being impervious to the wet, ‘names of such present as they chose, and retired. 
ting. his ear to his end of the tube for a reply.) they are not liable to rot by being left out in the | James Harrison was engaged in the ministry 
wane *‘ Servant Girl (putting her mouth to the end| rain till “the day alter the washing by some | when they came in, for which they fined bim 
i: of the tube at the street door).—* Please, sir, Mrs. | careless or indolent domestic ; besides, when bro-| £20, ‘They retired but a short time, and coming 


Smith is very bad.’ 
*¢ Med.—* What’s the matter with her ? 
pub- “ S. G.—* Please, sir, she’s worse.’ 


ken, they are easily mended. Damp floors may | back, found James still speaking to the people ; 
| be carpeted with it, damp walls may be papered|this they chose to call a second offence, and for 
| with it, and bonnets may be lined with it. Sponge-| jt they fined him £40. ‘They certified these fines, 





has “‘ Med.—* Did she take the draught I left ? | bags and foot-pans may also be made of it; while | &c., to a justice near Manchester, who issued a 
).000 “«S. G.—* No, sir.’ a balsam may be prepared for cuts and chilblains, | warrant to the constable of Bolton to collect them, 
100 4 “¢ Med.—‘ Then tell her she must take it direct- | by dissolving it in chloroform, _ | This he did, making a seizure of James Harrison’s 
. eis ly ; and if she is no better in half an hour, come} _ In its application to chemical purposes it mani- | household goods to the value of £40, taking 
and lo me again, and | will soon be with her.’ | fests many unique properties, Its non-affection | everything they could find, not leaving a skillet 
a “S. G.— Very good, sir; I'll tell her what) by hydrofiuvoric or acetic acids, bleaching liquids, | to heat the children’s milk in. Before a further 
evel you say.’ ” jor by caustic alkalies, renders it available in a |seizure was made for the balance of the fines, an 
» sash _ Thus the medical man just turns himself round | vast variety of cases, and it is now extensively | appeal was entered to the Quarter Sessions, when 
entre, in the bed, and without even taking his night-cap | used in many chemical manufuactories, __|the conviction was pronounced illegal, on the 
. with off, in many cases says all that is necessary. It} We may add, that in steam-vessels and ships, | ground that two offences had been made of once 
front is sufficiently obvious that this is an immense ad-| gutta percha tubing is invaluable, as by it the | preaching. The conviction was set aside, but 
eerful vantage over the old plan of getting out of bed in| merest whisper is rendered perfectly audible be- | James could never recover the goods illegally 
range a cold wintry night, when just in that comfortable | tween the ‘man at the helm” and the captain in jee. On the 9th of the following Ninth month, 
whieh state known as the “ first sleep,” and thrusting) the cabin, or between either or both of them and | James was “ plucked” away from a meeting in 
knows half one’s body out of the window into the frosty |the man on the ** look-out” “* for’rerd,” and the his own house, wherein he was engaged in the 
» than night; all, perhaps, that comes of it being just) hands aloft. The damage to vessels and loss of| ministry. For this act he was fined; and his 
a bas such a conversation as we have given above. The | life which might have been spared, and may still| leather and some other goods seized, 

ances only comment we can make is, that it is most| be spared, by the substitution of this certain mode| James Harrison found his mind drawn towards 
Royal surprising that any medical man should know of | of intercommunication for the present uncertain|the new settlement, which his friend William 
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Penn was about founding in the wilderness. When 
thinking of leaving Bolton, he had respect to the 
spiritual wants of Friends there, and was very 
anxious that his house might still be kept open | 
for a meeting for Friends, or as he expresses it, | 
‘“‘ preserved for the Lord’s service,” for, he adds, | 
‘«¢ [ do not question, but our testimony will be of 
force when we are gone.” His desire was that 
Eleanor Lowe, a valuable minister of the gospel, | 
afterwards the wife of Roger Haydock, should | 
purchase it. Friends and others about Bolton| 
were very sorry to part with James Harrison and | 
those who were preparing to accompany him to| 


Pennsylvania. James says, “Love in people 
here appears more than ever. Some argue| 


against our going; others declare their trouble, | 
and that they are sorry ; and some cry when they 
think of our going.” But believing that the way | 
clearly opened in the light of Truth, and that the | 
Master would go with them to the new world, they 
embarked on the 5th of Seventh month, 1682, | 
on board the ship Submission, Captain James 
Settle, then lying in the port of Liverpool. ‘The 
bargain with the captain was that he should take 
them to ‘“* Delaware River, or elsewhere in Penn- 
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James Harrison accepted the appointment and 


held it until his death, James was muchesteem-| ‘This valuable minister of the gospel was a na- 
ed in civil and religious Society, and both in 1683 | tive of Westmoreland, but of the time of his birth 
and 1684 he was appointed with a few others to| we find no account. He was convinced of the 
prepare and sign the epistles to be issued on behalf) Truth pretty early, and was a sufferer for it in 
of the Yearly Meeting. Being In Philadelphia at} yarious ways. ‘The principal account preserved 
the Monthly Meeting, in the Sixth month, 1684,! of him is but a record of small fines and impri- 
he was appointed by that meeting as one who} sonments for his faithfulness to his religious prin- 
would sign the returning certificate, issued that| ciples, He came to Pennsylvania to settle in the 
day on behalf of William Penn, then about re-| year 1684, leaving England in the Sixth month. 


turning to England. ; _ . | The Quarterly Meeting for Westmoreland held at 
The disease of which Roger Longworth died, | Kendal, in the Fifth month previously, gave forth 
fell upon a number of the members in James Har- 


nas , '-/a certificate for him, in which they say, “ The 
rison’s family. His aged mother, Agnes Harri-| Lord hath blessed him with the riches and glory 
son, who had come with him from England, soon | of His own life, and of the kingdom which hath 
sank under its power. She departed in peace on! no end; and in the enjoyment of which God hath 
the 6th of Sixth month, 1687, aged eighty-six.| made him an instrument in His hand, for the 
James Harrison soon after was himself taken ill ‘help and comfort of many, and for the service of 
with it, and after a time of much suffering borne | Truth in the church of Christ ; an elder that hath 
with Chtistian patience, and cheered with the 


: ; |ruled well, and is worthy of honour; who in his 

Christian’s hope, he quietly departed this life, on| own country hath so large a share thereof, that 

the 6th of the Eighth month, being in his fifty-| he need not covet the enlargement thereof else- 

ninth year, where. And for outward things God hath given 
William Yardley, and Phineas Pemberton, pre- 


m % ; | that plenty thereof, and dominion therein, in the 
pared a joint testimony concerning James Harri- 
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sylvania, to the best convenience of freighters ;” 
but he landed them in Maryland, on the Patuxet 
river. 


son, of which we give the substance, 
“That the righteous may not be buried in obli- 
Leaving their families at the house of|vion, we give forth this short testimony concern- 


William Dickinson, at Choptank, James Harri-|ing James Harrison, who was born near Kendal, | 


son and his son-in-law Phineas Pemberton, took 
horses to ride to the falls of the Delaware river, 
near which they expected to settle. When they 
reached the spot where Philadelphia now stands, | public testimony for the same. His ministry was 
they could not procure entertainment for their|not ‘in the wisdom of this world, but in the de- 
horses. Thomas Fairman, or some other of the|monstration of the Spirit and power of God.’ 
settlers about Shackamaxon, doubtless took them|Many were convinced [thereby], the serpent’s 
in and provided for their necessities, but the|head was broken, the wisdom of the flesh con- 
horses were “ spancelled” and turned out into the | founded, and several came forth in a living testi- 
woods. During the night they wandered, and|mony for God, who were begotten to the Lord by 
one of them was not found for more than two/him, and still remain seals of his ministry. As 
months. Although their families were yet in| he was instrumental in turning many to God, so 
Maryland, James Harrison was elected a mem-|he was helpful in the establishing of such as were 
ber of the Assembly of the province, which met | converted, being a good pattern, as well in con- 
in Chester, then called Upland, in the Tenth) yersation as doctrine, walking uprightly as in the 
month. Stopping there to attend to his duties as | daytime, being bold and valiant for the Truth, 


in Westmoreland. In the breaking forth of the 
Truth in those parts, he was early convinced 





a legislator, he was appointed Speaker of the| opposing its enemies, whether professors or pro- | 


House, This first session held but three days,|fane. ‘They often raged sore against him, so that 


in which time sixty laws were enacted with all|his sufferings were very great, both by imprison. | 

It was not until the Second | ment and spoil of goods. He always with courage | 
month of 1683, that the families of James Harrison | steadily kept his ground against all those who rose | 
and those who came with him, reached the place up against him for the Truth’s sake, which was| 


necessary forms, 


of their destination with their household goods. | of more worth to him than all outward enjoyment. 


James soon had a dwelling-house erected, and | In the year 1682, he removed with his family into | 


in it, as had been the case at his residence | Pennsylvania, and as his testimony was in the 
in Bolton, his Friends met for worship. But) land of his nativity, so was it here. He was like- 
there was this difference; in this new settle-|wise serviceable many ways. Though he had 


ment there were no informers, and the magis-| great concerns in this world, yet he earnestly ja. | 


trates were generally Friends, Here every one|boured to keep a conscience void of offence. He 
was free to worship according to the dictates of| was a man of a peaceable spirit, and the Lord’s 
his own conscience. William Penn wished his| power kept him a sweet savour to the end. He 
old friend James Harrison to accept the office of|bore his sickness with much patience, though 
steward of his manor, at Pennsbury. 


to William’s direction this service embraced the| his departure, laying down his head in peace and 


general oversight of ‘the servants, building, &c.,| passing away in much stillness; in his removal is, 


and what relates to the place, to receive and pay, |our loss but his gain, for ‘ blessed are the dead 


—take, and put away every servant ;—to receive} which die in the Lord, they rest from their la-| 


all strangers, and to place them as to lodgings.” bours and their works do follow them,’ ” 

So much was to be his service; then his wife was} Before leaving James Harrison, we may just 
to “overlook the maids in the dairy, kitchen and add, that his beloved partner Anne survived him 
chambers, with the charge of linen and plate, and | about three years. During her last sickness, she 
to have the maids accountable for inferior matters | manifested much composure and resignation, In 
to her.” The compensation for this general | parting with a Friend after some affectionate ex- 
oversight was to be “a couple of chambers and a| pressions, she added, “I am satisfied of a resting 
horse, and besides meat, drink, washing and lodg-| place.” Her daughter, Phebe Pemberton, sitting 
ing ;—forty pounds the first year, and fifty ever|by her bedside weeping, she said, “ Be glad, be 
alter; which I conceiye,” William Penn says,| glad,” thereby giving her to understand that she 


will be a clear subsistence. I have truth and|ought rather to rejoice than mourn on her ac- 
virtue in my eye for my family.” : count. 





thereof, and in a short time after came forth in a| 


According | often greatly bowed down therewith to the time of 


Divine life, wherein the blessing and fulness is 
obtained, to true content; so that the glory and 
| riches of the kingdoms of the earth he need not 
covet after.” ‘And dear brethren, you may be 
assured if it were not for brotherly respect, and 
the gospel’s sake which we have received, the 
| virtue whereof is sweet unto us, and the enlarge- 
ment of the dominion thereof, we seek for over 
the whole earth,—for the furtherance whereof 
God hath made him an able minister, we would 
not have willingly given him up into that out- 
wardly remote part of the world; whom whether we 
shall ever visibly see the face of again, or no, God 
alone knows; however, we are content, that we 
live together in that life and nearness, which, as 
we keep faithful to our God, will be everlasting. 
| We have been comforted in him in the Lord’s 
| power, and faithful hath he been to the work God 
hath called him to, which we doubt not will praise 
him when he is far from us.” 
(To be continued.) 
_— 


For * The Friend.” 


CHAPTER FOR YOUTH.—No, 3, 
BE STILL AND LOOK UP. 


Two little boys were playing hide and seek in 
‘a hay-mow. One hid in the hay, and it wasa 
long time before the other found him. When the 
turn came for the other to hide, he took a seat in 
the corner, close up to the eaves some feet above 
the level of the hay. Here he whooped now and 
then to incite his comrade to hunt; but the latter, 
like people who always do the way others have 
done, hunted in the hay, tearing it up to no pur- 
pose, until the voice of the hider brought him 
directly under the spot where he was hiding. 
Observing the fruitless efforts of the boy to find 
his friend, 1 told him to be still, and do nothing ; 
for he would find him sodner in that way. But 
he thought it harder to be still enough to catch the 
direction of the sound, than to tear up the hay; 
so he tired himself in that till his patience failed, 
and he concluded to be still and look up,—by 
which he found the object of his search, I[ 
\thought it a time to teach the following lesson. 
We see some rushing headlong into schemes to 
{get wealth and bring happiness; some for the 
saine reason, leave their friends and spend the 
prime of life hunting gold in California or Aus- 
tralia; whilst they would find both sufficient 
wealth, and more happiness, by ceasing from 
‘immoderate striving, or ill-directed searching, 
|and by being still and looking up for treasure in 
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heaven ; remembering that ‘ godliness with con-| breeds confusion and distraction, and destroys 
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curring of a nature to stimulate their vigilance in 
; tentment is great gain.” | more than ever it will beget toGod. It also goes | this respect—and our coloured friends repose 
h _ jout of the church order, first to speak to him | more confidence in us, when they find we are 
- No. 4. jalone; for by that he may win his brother. |thus carefully interested for the welfare of their 
. A GOOD BEGINNING FoR A Goop ENDING. | Speaking publicly makes strife, some owning | offspring. a 
d The following is extracted from a book entitled| and some disowning ; and that spirit must be shut} We would here express our sense of obligation 
:. “Theory and Wenctien of Teaching,” by D. p, | out, by the true spirit that keeps order and unity, | to Jacob Snyder, who in his office of Alderman, 
. Page z bea fellowship, and the true love that edifies the aaah us em the — a — 
: a ; ,| body. ptitude, and in presenting to us his binding 
: pak = ps Rg ay tape th Soe And every one who feels the power stirring] fees, is one of our liberal donors. ; + 
at roceeding to the more difficult branches before in them to minister, when they have done; let} Whilst we acknowledge the general attention 
h “ elementary studies have been mastered. It js|them live in the power, and in the Truth, and in|of our kind physician, Dr. Caspar Wister, and 
be a» enemas tine t fel tess whe have | the grace, that keeps in the seasoned words, and jespecially his care in vaccinating a number of 
ry ‘attended te the higher mathematics—Algebra, | ‘> keeps in an established and seasoned life. the children who required it, we desire to number 
th Geometry, and the like—whose reading and writ. | And so all may minister as they have received|among our many blessings, the almost uninter- 
th ing are ooaieieed in the entecems, end cies spell. | he grace. Every one is a steward of the grace rupted health of our little inmates ; some cases of 
he ing is absolutely intolerable. They have been | of God, if he does not turn the grace of God into| whooping cough, and one death from scrofulous 
of ursuing quadratics, but are unable to explain | wantonness ; and so to minister in that love, grace consumption, of an interesting little girl, being the 
th ae they carry iia for every ten; they have | 20d power, that keeps all things in subjection and | only exceptions. 
sis wandered among the stars in search of other |Order, and in unity in the life, power and light,| We think we shall hardly be charged with want 
vat worlds, without knowing the most simple points | by which you may see that of God in every man, | of economy, when the list of expenditures in the 
ol in the geography of our own; they have studied jand anewer to that which God hath showed unto} Treasurer's statement is examined ; yet our funds 
en logarithms and infinite series, but cannot be safe. | the people. For the —_ labourers in the a ene inadequate to the expenses incurred, @ 
he ly trusted to add a column of figures, or to com-|¥9"¢ d° answer that of God; the true ministers | kind friend to the Institution voluntarily solicited 
ts pute simple interest upon a common note. In| Of®g people to that which is to instruct them ; contributions, and obtained an amount sufficient 
nd short, they have studied everything, except what viz., the Spirit of God, and so are ministers of | to relieve us from immediate pressure ; for which, 
not is most useful to be known in practical life, and the Spirit, and ministers of the —. They an-/and also for various other donations in money, 
be have really learned nothing!” |swer the Spirit, the grace and Truth in all, in| provisions, &c., our grateful acknowledgmeuts 
nd It is surprising, that whilst many parents and| which all that minister have .unity, and through |are due, 
the odhelons eieaie the truth of the shove remarks, which, | they have fellowship with God and} Though we cannot at times but desire that we 
90. i ’| Christ. had at our command an income sufficient io mget 
8 they measure knowledge by books gone through : hen deinen of tn tail i amtentl 
ver that they are satisfied to substitute a routine of| : I fre a as ali oe 
eof forms, for that rational method of parsing which | THE SHELTER. ances es ae : _ "oe ei frequently 
uld elucidates an author’s style, and invigorates the| The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Associa- oat er = mr Pray eae yet 
put mind by the habit of analytical investigation, | tion for the Care of Coloured Orphans, Adopt.|° St" Rope oe ae o a a ey eee 
we d First month 6th. 1854 tinue to be cherished, and its prosperity not be 
. diene ‘ ’ : ; Him who hath 
— aa Although the past year has not been distin ae ey seg a. aid in ti tae 
¥ . , . g -| hitherto J i mes 
e PUBLIC REFLECTIONS O8 OTHERS. | guished by any event of unusual interest in con-/| discouragement, affording evidence that his bless- 
ing. The fact that almost every provision contained | nection with this Institution, yet in the prosecution | ing has not been withheld from our work, 
rd’s in the discipline of the Society, is alluded to in|of our humble duties, scenes have been witnessed | — 
Sod some way in epistles written by George Fox, |of a description to awaken afresh our feelings of! When the last Report was adopted there were 
aise proves that he was a man of remarkable qualities, | thankfulness, that we have such a place of refuge in the House, 
a comprehensive mind, large religious experience, | for so many of the children of want. Children, - : J F 74 
and highly favoured by his Divine Master with; But while grateful, that like a peaceful fold it} 4 gmitted (1853,) 5 : 17 
an insight into the nature of church government. | is thus sheltering these helpless innocents from Apprenticed, 7 s "i = 
a" The following epistle written in 1669, advising |the pittiless storms to which they had been ex-| Op triai under peculiar circum- 
ministers against public reflections on one an-| posed, we desire not to forget that the spirit of stances, - ‘ Z — 
other, accords with the rule directing all to guard evil can insinuate his snares even here, and that! Sent to the Almshouse ‘ — ; 
against disorder and confusion in our meetings| we may so feel our responsibility as guardians of} Rotyrned to friends, ; , <a, 
k in for public worship, and when any think they have | this little flock, as to watch over them, in humble Deceased, - 7 z ¥ 5-0 
as a aught against what is publicly delivered, they |dependence on the Great Shepherd, “as those Remainias : 7 i - 69 
| the should speak to the parties in private. ‘that must give an account.” - ala, 
tin | “To ministering Friends,—Friends all ye that) The domestic concerns of the family have 91 91 
bove believe in the light as Christ hath commanded, | been conducted with their usual good order and| 
and who are become children of the light and of the economy, under the direction of our valuable For “The Friend.” 
itter, day, and of the promise, and minister therein, do Matron, There are in the school fifty-seven i 
have not judge one another in public meetings. As children under ten years of age, thirteen of whom| CONSCIENCE VOID OF OFFENCE. 
pur- you have received the grace, and have the word|read with ease, ten write in their books, while! On the 15th of the Eighth month, 1664, above 
him of the Lord God committed to you, that minister | many of them practice on the slate, as a prepara-| forty Friends were brought to the session-house 
ling. abroad in cities, towns, countries or nations, do | tory exercise; and the first class are making! in the Old Bailey, in London, and called to the 
find not reflect one upon another in public meetings, |pretty fair progress in Geography, Arithmetic, | bar, two, three or four at a time, as they were in- 
ing ; for that hurts the hearers, and you do more hurt | and Definitions ; sewing work is carefully attend-| cluded in one indictment; the substance of which 
But than you do good, and that makes confusion. If|ed to, but the girls are so young, that but little| was, that they were present at an unlawful as- 
h the you have anything to say, have patience ; let that| has been accomplished in this useful branch. It} sembly, under the pretence of the exercise of reli- 
hay ; gift be exercised, and speak to one another by |is very satisfactory to observe that the teachers|gion, in other manner than is allowed by the 
uiled, yourselves alone; for that was the way before|continue to fulfil their arduous duties with so| practice of the Church of England, and that they 
—by anything was spoken against any of the church,| much patient care and faithfulness, There are|had been twice convicted of the said offence; not- 
hb 4 and that will show the spirit of order and govern-| now in the nursery a healthful, happy group of withstanding which, they thus met a third time in 
sson. ment, and the spirit of love, and of patience and | thirteen little ones, under three years of age, |manner aforesaid, &c. 
es to humility. Keep down passion, and that part in| We have heard objections made, to what ap-| Sixteen plead not guilty, but others considering 
r the yourselves that cannot bear all things, whereby | pears to some an excessive care, with regard to| it merely an accusation of being at their religious 
d the the love comes up that will endure all things, and | the character of the persons to whom we bind our! meetings, could not deny it, and therefore gave 
Aus- by which the body is edified. ‘The spirit of the|children—it being our practice to require refer-|only general answers, as, “1 have wronged no 
icient prophets is subject to the prophets.’ ‘his shows ences and make inquiry without distinction of|man,” “1am not guilty of the breach of any just 
from} the true spirit; for that spirit which cannot bear|persons—the longer those are in office to whom \law,” “I think the meeting at the Builand Mouth 
hing, =| all things, is many times forward in judging ; and | this unpleasant duty is entrusted, the more they|to be lawful and peaceable,” &c. ‘These were 
ircin | 


so goeth out of the true love and edification, which | feel their responsibility ; instances sometimes oc-|set aside as guilty by confession, and the court 
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proceeded to try the sixteen. The first witness|said, “The court is willing to show you favour, 
who was a turnkey, surprised the jury by his|and to abate of the forty pounds and to take 
contradictions in giving evidence; for he swore|twenty.” To which the women replied, “If you 
that he took the prisoner, John Hope, at the Bull| would take forty or twenty farthings, we would 
and Mouth last Sunday, and being checked for it, | not give it.” Nineteen more Friends were then 
he said the Sunday before, both which were false,| brought to the bar. One of them was a boy 
for the prisoner had been in jail three weeks. | about fifteen years of age, to whom the recorder 
Afterwards he said, the prisoner was brought out|said, “ Little boy, will you promise to go to 
to him, and that he did not see him in the meet-|church, and hear common prayer!” A turnkey 
ing. Upon this, one of the jurymen spoke to the| standing by, said, ‘* My lord, I believe he will, if| 
judge, ‘ My lord, I beseech you, let us be troubled} he were away from the rest.” Then the boy 
no more with such evidence; such witnesses will) was brought up to the clerk’s table; where he| 


make us tedious work, and we shall not cast men 
upon such evidence.” But Judge Hyde endea- 
voured to palliate the evidence, and reproved the 
juryman for being too scrupulous, 

Another turnkey was brought as witness, who 
being asked whether the person at the bar was at 
the Bull and Mouth such a day, answered, he} 
was there that day, he came with the constable, | 
The jury had good reason to doubt his testimony, | 
who was so hardy as to swear the prisoner was| 
at the Bull and Mouth, though he did not see him 
until he was brought to Newgate prison. When| 
one of the jury objected to this evidence, the judge 
became angry, and threatened him for undervalu- 
ing the king’s witness, saying he should know 
the court had power to punish him, and would do 
it. After some time the jury was sent out, and 
the court adjourned till five in the afternoon. 

ut six the jury brought in their verdict, that 
ior of the prisoners were not guilty, and the rest 
they could notagree on. The judge seemed much 
displeased, and having given them further instruc- 
tions, sent them out again, About an hour after 
they returned with this verdict in writing: “ Guilty 
of meeting, but not of fact.” The judge asked, 
« What do you mean by not guilty of fact?” The 
jury replied, ‘ Here is evidence, that they met at 
the Bull and Mouth, therefore we say, ‘ Guilty of 
meeting,’ but no evidence to prove what they did 
there ; therefore we say, ‘ Not guilty of meeting 
contrary to the liturgy of the Church of Eng. 
land.” 

The judge asked some of the jury, whether 
they did not believe in their consciences, that they 
were there under colour and pretence of worship. 
To which one of them replied, “I do believe in| 
my conscience that they were met to worship in| 
deed and in truth.” Another of them said, “ My| 
lord, | have that venerable respect for the liturgy | 
of the Church of England, as to believe that it is| 
according to the scriptures, which allow of the| 
worship of God in spirit and in truth; and if any 
man in the world worship God in the spirit, he| 
doth not worship contrary to the liturgy, it being | 
uccording to the scriptures ; if not, 1 shall abate 


showed a certificate that he was not sixteen years 
ef age. The recorder asked him whether he| 
would swear he was not sixteen years of age. 
The boy answered, “I was not brought up to! 
swearing.” And being asked again, “ whether 
he would promise to go to church,” he replied, 
‘**T shall promise no such thing.” So the record- 
er passed sentence upon him and the other eight- 
een, thus: ** You and every of you shall be trans- 
ported beyond the seas, the men to Barbadoes, 
and the women to Jamaica, being two of his ma- 
jesty’s plantations, there to remain seven years.” 
While we regard the perversion of law and jus 
tice as proof of the blindness and the cruelty of 
the judge towards the prisoners, in attempting to 
coerce their jury by threats, it is a relief to find 
men, who understand their own as well as the| 
rights of others, and will not allow their con-| 
sciences to be wounded by any act of theirs, | 
through fear of the penalties which human power | 
can inflict. And no less firm and decided were 
those sufferers for their religion, who could not 
be decoyed into a compromise of principle, by an| 
abatement in the fine, but would take joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and the loss of their liber- | 
ty, rather than violate the law of their God. We 
would recommend the example of the boy, under 
sixteen years of age, to the young people of this 





to the jail, that their death might be concealed ag 
much as possible from the observation of the 
people. 

Near the close of the year three Friends were 
placed on shipboard to be transported to Jamaica, 
| but one of them being sick and taking medicine, 
died soon after being put on board. The others 
arrived there, and prospering in business, they 
| lived in good circumstances ; and Edward Brush, 
though a gray-headed old man when he went 
from England, lived to return to his native land. 
Soon after their embarkation, the pestilence broke 
out in London, which had been foretold by some 
Friends. George Bishop, of Bristol, several 
months before, published this warning “to the 
king and parliament: Thus saith the Lord ; med. 
dle not with my people, because of their conscience 
to me, and banish them not out of the nation be. 
cause of their conscience; for if you do, I will 
send my plagues upon you, and you shall know 
that | am the Lord. Written in obedience to the 
Lord by his servant Geo. Bishop, Bristol, the 
15th of the Ninth month, 1664.” 

It was also taken notice of by many, that the 
sickness broke out first, next door to the house 
where Edward Brush, had dwelt in Bear-binder. 
lane. Notwithstanding this fearful pestilence 
made its appearance, they still continued to ban- 
ish Friends for keeping up their religious meet- 
ings. On the 18th of the month termed April, 
1665, eight were carried down the river to Graves- 
end and put on shipboard; and a few days after 
their embarkation, Judge Hyde, who had treated 
thelr conscientious persuasions with such con- 
tempt, and contrary to all justice and sound con- 
struction of law, had gone on imprisoning them 
unto death, and banishing others, died suddenly, 
being in health, at Westminster, in the morning, 
and found dead in his closet the same day at 
noon, ‘The memory of the just is blessed, but 


day, who, they may see, felt the importance of|the name of the wicked shall rot,” 


keeping to his religious convictions, in refusing to 
barter away his testimony to the Truth, to avoid | 
the punishment he was threatened with, Keep 
to the Truth and to the friends of Truth, and the 
Truth will keep you. 

On the 6th of the Tenth month, twelve Friends | 
were tried at Hicks-hall, and sentenced to be 
transported to Jamaica. Their trial was short, 


ee 
For ** The Friend.” 


REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 158.) 
“ Delusions involving health and life. Medi- 


'cal science has been a plant of slow growth.” 
| At the time of the Trojan war, the adminis- 





the judges being determined, and the jury ready | tration of remedies was principally iu the hands 


to act by their direction, 
soners asked, whether it was a crime worthy of 
banishment to meet to serve the Lord; Judge 
Hyde answered, “ It’s crime enough; it’s crime 
enough; set him by.” 


When one of the pri-| 


‘To another who asked, | 


of the priests, who believed that their prayers 
‘accomplished more than their prescriptions, ‘The 
remedies of the Orientals and the Romans con- 
sisted mainly in charms; the Greeks alone sur- 
passed their contemporaries in science, Cato 


‘If we meet really to worship God, must we sut:| proposed that, in cases of fracture, the limb whilst 


fer for that?” he replied, ‘* Yes, that you must.” 





my respect for it.” Neither persecution nor| 


: . . sh: 5 = ‘ ° +: | 
threats could induce the jury to bring in any other} and 1 met to worship the eternal God in spirit, as 





verdict. Then Judge Hyde, alter more threats, | he persuades my heart and conscience ; must l 
took the names of the six who stood out, and told be condemned to banishment for that? The 
them they should be bound to answer for their judge replied, 2 Yes, yes; for the law is against 
misdemeanor at the King’s Bench bar, the first it.” The spirit of intolerance ran very high at 
of the next term. One of them scemed unwilling | that time, determined, if practicable, to destroy the 
to be bound, but the judge told him, he must and| harmless Quakers; and they succeeded by their 
should. Then said he, ** My lord I am content ;) !Mprisonment in the filthy apartments of Newgate, 
any wounding but the wounding of my con- | in terminating the lives of many. By sickness 
science.” So they were bound in an hundred | contracted there, twenty-five Friends were releas- 
pounds each to appear at the King’s Bench bar,|ed from their loathsome sutlerings this year, and 

The court adjourned to the 17th, when four} having come through great tribulation, and wash- 
women Friends were brought to the bar, being ed their robes and made them white in the blood 
part of those who had been set aside, to whom |of the Jamb, we may believe they were translated 
the recorder said, ‘ You have been twice convict-| into the glorious kingdom of the Son of God, 
ed upon record of being at an unlawful meeting, | where sorrow and sighing does not come, and 
and now the third time. You sball be committed | tears are wiped from every eye. When the re- 
to the House of Correction for the space of twelve | lations of some of the deceased desired their bo- 
months, unless your husbands will pay forty | dies, they were not granted, but they were pri- 
pounds for each of you.” After some pause, he|vately interred in the burying-ground belonging 


bound up should have the following charm daily 


A third said, ‘1 understand that God is a Spirit,|sung over it: ‘Huat, hanat, ista, pista, Jista, 


dominabo, damnastra et luxata” ‘~The Druids 
appear to have accompanied their medical appli- 
|ances by religious ceremonials, which it was im- 
|agined gave them their chief virtue. ‘The manner 
‘in which the medical herb was plucked, whether 
by the right hand or the left; the metal of the 
|instrument by which it was procured; and even 
| the dress of the person collecting the simples, were 
‘carefully prescribed ; and the alleged absence of 
some parts of the given formula olten saved the 
| credit of the operator.” 
| ‘About the fifteenth century, Jewish medical 
/practitioners were much employed in Europe. 
One of these, John of Gadesden, the court physi- 
‘cian of England, ordered the king’s son, then 
‘sick of the small-pox, to be rolled up in scarlet 
|cloth, and his room to be hung with the same ma- 
terial, as an infallible remedy.” 

“lhe middle or dark ages abounded with a 
countless variety of charms, supposed to possess 
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efficacy in the removal of various diseases. As 
a cure for the ague, the word ABRACADA 


BAR A was believed to possess great mystical | 


virtues,” 

“ The leaves of an alder tree on which the sun 
never shone were prescribed for erysipelas, and a 
cross made of the alder and sallow for epilepsy. 
To cure consumption, certain inhabitants of Scot- 
land tied a rag to the finger and toe nails of the 
sick person, and then, having waved it thrice 
round his head, buried it privately. ‘This appears 
to be a relic of Druidism. Ricketty children 


were drawn through a split tree, which was after- | 


wards bound up so that its several parts might 
grow together, and the recovery of the diseased 
child was believed to correspond with the resto- 
ration of the tree.” 

“ Writers on medicine about two hundred years 
ago, made frequent mention of certain potations 
of gold prescribed for various disorders, Little 
doubt can exist that the auram potabile was meant 
to throw the precious metal, not so much into the 


to part two men when fighting a duel, got his 
hand severely wounded, ‘I asked him,’ says sir 
Kenelm, ‘for anything that had the blood upon 
|it. So he presently sent for his garter, where- 
| with his hand was first bound, and as I called for 


took a handful of powder of white vitriol, which 
|1 had in my study, and presently dissolved it; as 
|soon as the bloody garter was brought me, I put 


Mr. Howell did, who stood talking with a gentle- 


at all what | was doing; but he started suddenly 
as if he had found some great alteration in him- 
self. I asked him what heailed. ‘I know not,’ 
said he, ‘ what ails me, but I find that I feel no 
|more pain, 
freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, did spread 
over my hand, which hath taken away the inflam- 
mation that tormented me before.’ ... Whatever 
|might be the merit of the powder of sympathy, 
the treatment of the wound by Sir Kenelm, who, 


'a basin of water as if I would wash my hands, [| 


jit within the basin, observing in the interim what} 


man in the corner of my chamber, not regarding | 


Methinks that a pleasing kind of 


throat of the patient as into the pocket of the phy-| Contrary to the practice of those days, ordered the | 
sician, At the same period, great virtues were| Patient to keep it clean, and to throw away all| 
ascribed to bezoars, that is, certain hard sub-| Plaisters, was well adapted to effect a cure,” 
stances found in the interiors of land animals. | | “‘ Lord Bacon refers to the sympathetic powder, 
These stones were supposed to expel poisons, and | !% his Natural History, with approbation, ‘The, 
were sold at enormous prices. One variety of| Secret of composing similar powders, had it been | 
this medicine was formed from the heart and liver} known to the public, would probably have caused | 
of vipers, But at that period, the more disgusting | ™@0y more diseases than cures. It is a singular | 
the medicine the greater were its reputed virtues,” | Phenomenon connected with the evidence of testi- | 
“The well-known custom of touching for the | ony, that remedies praised by a thousand mouths 
king’s evil, as scrofulous complaints were once|!® one age as infallible, should be ascertained in 
termed, originated in the practice of Edward the} the next to possess no virtue whatever, All| 
Confessor, though the manner in which it was/Charlatanism, however, exhibits a succession of 
treated by that monarch was somewhat different | Similar changes, and has cycles of recurrence too. | 
from that which afterwards became the custom,| “Ja process of time there arose a new method 
It appears that Edward employed sundry mani-|°f applying this magnetizing influence, Mr, 
pulations, and did not exclusively rely upon the | Valentine Greatraks, once a soldier of the Com- 
efficacy of the royal touch. Referring to a sub-| monwealth, professed to effect astonishing cures | 
sequent period, Aubrey says : * The curing of the| bY stroking with his hands the parts affecied, | 
king’s evil by the touch of the king does much | Headache, palsy, rheumatism, epilepsy, convul- | 
puzzle our philosophers, for whether our kings | sioDs, were said to yield to this remedial treat: | 
were of the house of York or Lancaster, it did the} meat. In 1766, this mode of cure was taken up | 
cure for the most part.’ ‘The following descrip.|by Mesmer, who was half an astrologer and) 
tion of the religious ceremonial, as employed by wholly a quack. He gave similar applications | 
Charles II., is given by Evelyn: ‘His majesty |the name of a science, and called it animal mag. | 
began to touch for the evil, according to custom, netism, to distinguish it from mineral magnetism, 
thus—His majesty sitting under his state in the/!” which it originated, ; 
Banqueting House, the chirurgeons cause the sick| _‘* ‘The mode in which Mesmer operated in Paris 
to be brought or led up to the throne, where, they , Was extraordinary. He placed in the centre of} 
kneeling, the king strokes their faces or cheeks | a room a vessel, about four feet in diameter and | 
with both his hands at once, at which instant a|one in depth, containing a number of bottles filled 
chaplain in his formalities says, ‘He put his| with magnetized water, From the cover of this 
hands upon them and healed them,’ ‘This is said| vessel proceeded various rods of iron, each of 
to every one in particular. When they have all| which was held by a patient, who made one in a} 
been touched, they come up again in the same | circle placed around the baquet, whilst every pa- 
order, and the other chaplain kneeling, and hay-|tient was united to the neighbouring one bya 
ing angels of gold strung on white ribands on his ichain of connexion, Certain “ magnetizers” then 
hand, deliver them one by one to his majesty,|went round and directed to the patients various 
who puts them about the necks of the touched as| passes, till the expected hysterical symptoms be- 
they pass, whilst the first chaplain repeats, ‘‘That|gan to appear, All this was done in perfect 
is the true light who came into the world,’’ &c,|silence. Mesmer himself then appeared, dressed 
Dr. Johnson, it will be recollected, was thus) in robes of flowing silk, and holding in his hand 
touched by Queen Anne. |a long wand. He professed to regulate the creases 
‘It is related that an old man, a witness in a of his patients, and when he found them in a con-| 
cause before a court of justice, having declared | vulsed state, he made passes upon or towards 
that he had been touched by Queen Anne for|them. At his pleasure, calmness succeeded to 
scrofula, was asked by the judge whether he were | the energy of intense action, and the patients de- 
really cured. He smilingly replied, that he did) scribed themselves as feeling streams of cooling 
not think he ever had the compiaint, but that his| vapour at his touch. ; | 
parents were poor, ‘and had no objection to the| ‘** Mesmer now became the talk of the salons of 
bit of gold.’ {t will be readily believed that such| Paris. Wealth seemed within his grasp, and he 
an occurrence was by no means a solitary one.” | was offered by the king (Louis xv1.) a large sum 








““The sympathetic mode of cure was subse-|to make known his discovery, He had, however, | 


quently practised with great success, if we may | no desire to submit his empiricism to investigation | 


believe himself, by Sir Kenelm Digby, secretary|and removed precipitately to Spa. He leit be- | 








the Royal Commissioners all the explanations he 
could give, and an inquiry was forthwith insti- 
tuted into the alleged phenomena. It was con- 
ducted by scientific men of the highest reputation. 
| Their conclusion was, that animal magnetism had 
no proofs to sustain it except the effects apparently 
produced on the human frame—that these effects 
could be produced without passes at all—and that 
| whatever manipulations were employed depended 
for their success on the patient’s real though un. 
conscious knowledge. The conclusion was, that 
the whole process was purely imaginative.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


| In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
‘the annual Queries to be answered previous to 
\the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
| would press upon Friends who have been engaged 
in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the im- 
portance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their Reports 
seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected that in making donations 


ito Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 


what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its Re- 
port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report 
in time, are liable to be left out in the distribu- 
tion. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed ; and their receipt should always be promptly 


| acknowledged, 


Address John Richardson, No. 50 North Fourth 


|street, Philadelphia. 


Tuomas Kruper, 
CuarRLes YARNALL, 
SamueEt Berrte, Jr. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Second month, 1854. 
QUERIES, 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratu- 
itously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 





A Curious Bank.—A painting, the property of 
a broker in Anderson, was the other day confided 
by his daughter to a Pole, for the purpose of hav- 
ing it glazed. ‘The owner, on missing the picture, 
betrayed an unusual anxiety as to its where- 
abouts; which, however, wus somewhat natural, 


to Charles I... . Mr. Howell, who had attempted | hind him a partner, M. D’Eslon, who afforded to | seeing that he had been in the habit of depositing 
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bank notes for safety between the back and the 
canvas. Upon the discovery into whose posses- 
sion it had fallen, the broker instantly repaired to 


the Pole, and on unscrewing the back, found, to| 


his great mortification, that six £1 notes had 
been abstracted. Information was immediately 
conveyed to the police, who had the glazier’s 
house searched, but none of the money turned up, 
and it having since transpired that the picture, 
with the hidden treasure, had passed through 
other hands before it reached the Pole, he has 
been discharged from custody.—North British 
Daily Mail. 


Earthquake at Algeria.—A shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Algiers, on the morning of the| 
25th of December, and on the same day a more| 
severe shock was experienced at Boghar. There} 
were ten different oscillations, three of which 
were so violent, that persons were almost thrown 
from their chairs. The movement was from the 
S.S. E. to the N. N. W. In the hospital the) 
movement of the building was so great, that the 
patients awoke from their sleep. The shocks 
continued throughout the night. The noise was| 
that of a number of heavy wagons passing.— 
Foreign Paper. 
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We ask the attention of our readers to the) 
«‘ Eightecuth Annual Report of the Association for| 
the care of Coloured Orphans,” published in our | 
present number. We have on former occasions 
more than once expressed our opinion respecting | 
the claims of this valuable and most deserving | 
Institution; we shall therefore substitute for any 
thing we might desire to say now on the subject, | 
the following communication received from a cor- 
respondent who signs it, “* Not a member of the 
Association.” 

“In the Annual Report of this excellent Insti-| 
tution recently published, allusion is briefly and| 
modestly made to the importance of having at 
their ‘command an income sufficient to meet the} 
demands of the family, and thereby be released | 
from the necessity of calling so frequently upon| 


THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


The extent of the wrong proposed to be perpe- 
| trated by the bill now before Congress, for organ- 
izing the two territories of Nebraska and Kansas, | 
;can only be appreciated by looking at the vast 
expanse of country embraced within its limits. It 
extends over more than eleven degrees of longi- 

tude and twelve of latitude, comprises an area of 
485,000 square miles, more than sufficient to 

| form twelve States as large as Ohio, and larger 

|than the area of all the existing free States, ex- 

|cluding California. Into this territory it is now 

proposed to introduce sLAveRY, in open violation 

of the plighted faith of the government, as solemnly | 
pledged in the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820, 

by which it is declared that slavery and involun- 

tary servitude shall be and is For EVER prohibited 

there, except as the punishment of crime, 

It appears to be the design of the friends of this 
unjust measure to endeavour quietly to hasten it 
through Congress, before the country can be 
aroused to a sense of the enormity of the act, un- 
der the plea that it is a pity to agitate the people 
by discussion, and that however repugnant the 
act may be to many of the citizens when once 


| passed, all will submit to the law. 


Should they succeed in their unjust designs, the 
vicious despotism of slavery must be fastened 
upon our national government, with all its attend- 
ant miseries. We trust that this calamity may 
be averted, if the people will awaken to the im- 
pending danger, and speak out in terms not to be 
misunderstood, 

We would earnestly request the readers of 
“ The Friend” to exert themselves in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods, to get up remonstrances, and 
procure the signatures of their neighbours gene- 
rally, and forward them early to some member of 
Congress for presentation, We subjoin a short 
form of Remonstrance, which has been printed 
and circulated here, copies of which may be had 
by applying at the Book Store, 84 Arch street. | 
Those who may not find it convenient to apply 
there for them, can write out copies. ‘Two 
copies should in all instances be signed by each 
person, one for each branch of the Legislature, 
The Remonstrance is as follows, viz: 


To the Senate and [House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled : 





our friends to supply our deficiencies,’ 

“ The income from annual subscriptions and in-| 
vestments falls short annually $1000 to $1200 of 
meeting the expenses of the Association, which 
it has been reluctantly obliged to call upon its 
friends to make good. 

“The question naturally arises, How can the| 
Association be relieved from this burthen, and its} 
means of usefulness be further increased? I be-| 
lieve that if the friends of the coloured race were | 
sufficiently alive to what they owe to this down-| 
trodden people, a very few years would suffice, | 
through the means of legacies, to realize the eed 
of $20,000, which, when invested, would place 
the Institution on a permanent basis. Some who | 
have not the means of giving much themselves | 
are sometimes placed under circumstances, where | 
they could influence others in the disposal of their | 
property to appropriate part of it to this worthy | 
object. ‘The Institution is so well known here, | 
that but little need be said in its favour. In taking 
children at so early a period of life from the| 
haunts of vice, training them in the path of vir-| 
tue, and placing them out in situations, where| 
their morals will be guarded, an amount of bene- | 
fit is conferred upon them and the community, | 
which cannot be appreciated.” | 


ee ! 
1 


}ed at Sunderland. 


The undersigned, citizens of the State of 
respectfully, but earnestly remonstrate against the pas- 
sage by Congress of any Bill which will permit the in- 
troduction of Slavery, cither now or at any future period, 
into any portion of the Territory of Nebraska, or in any- 
wise infringing upon the Eighth Section of the “ Act 
passed in the year 1820,” commonly called the Missouri 
Compromise Act, which declares, “that in all that ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30’, North 
Latitude, not included within the limits of the State 
contemplated by this Act, SLaAvery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than as the punishment of crime, 
SHALL BE AND IS HEREBY FOREVER PROHIBITED.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the Atlantic and Asia steamships, we have Liver- 
pool dates to the 14th ult. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton steady with small sales. Bread- 
stuffs advanced, with a riotous disposition manifest 
amongst some of the poor at the “famine prices.” Ter- 
rific gales in England, which have driven very many 
vessels on shore. No less than twenty-five were strand- 
The heavy snow had rapidly melted, 


and considerable damage had been done to low-lying | 


lands. 

FRANCE.—Active preparations for war are in pro- 
gress. 
~ RUSSIA AND TURKEY.—An insurrection in favour 
of Turkey has broken out in Wallachia. Two or three 
battles with considerable loss of life, has taken place 
near Kalafat, in which the Turks were victorious. Rus- 


}was any thing in her way. 


sia is preparing to concentrate an immense force at the 
seat of war. 

UNITED STATES.—The attempt to introduce slave- 
ry into “Nebraska” territory, is creating much excite- 
ment in Congress and out of it. There is an evident 
intent in those in power, to force the bills allowing it 
through the Senate as speedily as possible. 

The Telegraph suit has been decided at Washington, 
by which the United States Court sustains Morse in the 
possession of the peculiar mode of registering informa- 
tion received by telegraph wires invented by him, and 
sustains the owners of the Bain and House lines in the 
modes practised by them. 

Maine.—The thermometer this week has been at vari- 
ous places from 18 to 30 degrees below zero. 

Pennsylvania.—The Legislature has repealed the char- 
ter of the Franklin Canal Company, in right of which 
the railroad is making, which has increased the troubles 
at Erie. The Act to incorporate the whole of Philadel- 
phia county into one City, has also passed by large ma- 
jorities. The Pennsylvania Central Railroad is com- 
pleted. The freight trains already pass through the 
tunnel. Passenger trains will commence running through 
next Second-day, shortening the time to Pittsburg to 14 
hours. Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 172—16 by 
croup. The Councils have agreed to the purchase, at 
an expense of $650,000, of six lots of ground for mar- 
ket-houses, in the limits of the present city. When the 
houses are erected, the sheds on Market street will be 
removed. Flour has been much advanced by the intel- 
ligence from Europe brought by the Niagara, ; but since 
the arrival of the Asia, has fallen 25 cents per barrel. 
Wheat is selling at $2.10 red, $2.20 white. Stocks are 
rising. 

New York.—The New York Weekly Tribune has 96,- 

00 regular subscribers. Two more large fires. A 
manufactory of ball-cartridges on Long Island, blew up 
on the 28th ult., by which 20 lives were lost. The wea- 
ther at New York has been colder the first two days in 
this week than for many years. Deaths last week, 442. 
Consumption 55, croup 14. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans. The steamboat Georgia 
was destroyed by fire at the wharf. The flames spread 
so rapidly, that about forty lives were lost,—about half 
of them coloured. 


NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at the Mulberry street meeting-house, on Sec- 
ond-day, the 13th inst., at 74 o’clock. p. m. 

Friends of both sexes are particularly invited to 
attend. 

TueEoruites E. Beesiey, 
Philad., Second mo. 1854. Secretary. 
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MarrieED, on Fifth-day, the 22d of Ninth month, 1853, 
at Beekman meeting, New York, Wittiam Oszorn, of 
Pawlings, to Content W., daughter of Stephen and 
Ruth Moore, all of Dutchess county, N. Y. 


Diep, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1853, after an 
illness of ten weeks, in the 49th of her age, Lyp1a, wife 
of Ezra Battey, a useful member of Starksborough 
Monthly Meeting, in Addison county, Vermont. In the 
course of her last sickness, her husband spoke of the 
uncertainty of her recovery, and queried of her if there 
She signified that her mind 
had been occupied on that subject, and that she found 
nothing; afterwards, with much composure, she inform- 
ed her daughter that she should not recover ; and gave 
directions respecting her grave-clothes; expressing a 
willingness to go if it was the Lord’s will. The same 
day, in conversation with her sister, she made allusion 
to the love which had always subsisted between them; 
hoping they might part in the same love; and on her 
sister remarking, that it would be a great trial to part 
with her, she said, “ It ts the Lord’s will, and it is for us 
to be reconciled.” She was an example of patience and 
resignation in bearing her sufferings, and through life 
adorned her profession, by being kind and affectionate 
in her family, exemplary in her deportment, diligent in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, and sound in 
the doctrines of Friends. Nothing appeared to disturb 
the peace of her mind; and her friends have the con- 
soling evidence that she had oil in her vessel, her lamp 
was trimmed and burning, and that she was in readi- 
ness to enter that city, “whose walls are salvation 
and whose gates are praise.” 
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